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INTRODUCTION 



The demand for public kiiidergartens m southern elenientjr) schools coitinues and relief Iron, the 
shortage of qualified teachers does not appear to be in the fore ^ce able future As state legislatures uuthon/e 
the establishment of state supported kindergartens and appropriate funds lor tluir operations the demand 
^^^ll be even greater 1 raditionallv the preparation and certification of teachers, ii most states has been the 
res|xHisibilit\ of colleges of education and state departments of education Theref >re. it would seem thjt a 
first step 111 meeting the current crisis could be for these agencies to cot)perative!> devise strategies for 
meeting this emergencv and for preventMg a greater shortage ot qualified preschool teachers in the future. 
Although each state has its unique needs and problems, it is felt that a few states combining their efforts 
and sharing their qualified people, could better prepare early childhood staff member"^. 
> 

Upon the suggestion ot the Southern Education Foundation, the thirteen southern states were 
divided into three sub-regional groups. The states represented at the Leadership Conference at Memphis 
State University were Arkansas. Louisiana. Mississippi. Oklahoma. Tennessee, and Texas 

The major purpose of the Larly Childhood Leadership Conference was to provide an atmosphere and 
a forum in which representatives from state departments and colleges of education could design a plan for 
meeting the present shortage of teachers. 

Representatives from each state department of education and from each university, college and junior 
college that would he interested in providing training for kindergarten teachers, were invited to attend a 
two-day conference at Memphis State University, it was primarily a work conference, that is. the 
l-articipants were assigned to a small group where a design for a sub-regional teacher training plan would be 
developed. Recommendations for ways of implementing its plan were also requested of each small group. 

National, regional and state Consultants were invited to discuss strategies for training early childhood 
teachers, ways of funding trammg programs, the status of early childhood education in the six state 
sub-region, and trends in certification of teachers. 

in a nutshell, the remainder of this booklet contains a 'summary of the happenings at the Larly 
Childhood Education Leadership Conference at Memphis State University. 
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'STRATEGIES FOR EDUCATING EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS'^ 



Martin Haberman 
Rutgers University 

I he essential coiuention of this paper is that colleges and universities cannot be the only places which 
are permitted to prepare personnel in early childhood education and that it is possible, desirable and 
necessary to make new institutional arrangements in winch college faculty are merely one useful resource to 
other people and organizations. Uiidergirdiiig this grand contention is the belief that teachin/, young 
children and educating their teachers, can be specified in some form of behavioral functions, 

In order to lead you to consider doing something - to act on these contentions, I would like to share 
some of my assumptions First, there are not enough adequately prepared personnel to work with the large 
number of children (beginning at age two) who will in future be part :ipating in some form of schooling. 
Second, there is no basis for expecting that college and university programs will, in future, prepare 
sufficient luiiiibers of early childhood personnel Ttiird. the number of early childhood faculty will not 
increase sufficiently to prepare enough luture teachers - even if enough students were to miraculously 
appear for preparation in this area Fourth, iiicreasnig numbers of beginning college faculty in early 
childhood have had little or no direct experience with young children. Fifth, there is no predicatable 
relationship between completing a doctorate in early childhood and actually being expert at teaching young 
children, or administering an early childhood school. Sixth many women, with varied, positive life 
experiences, personality predispositions and behavioral skills are capable of becoming excellent teachers of 
young children, even if they have not finished bachelor degrees Seventh, most of what is learned in college 
IS not as relevant to professional teaching practice as actual direct experiences with children under careful 
supervision tiglith, most colleges, because of their small staffs and conflicting course requirements, cannot 
fully develop and utilize acceptable centers for offering programs of direct experience. Ninth, even if 
colleges had larger staffs and longer, block periods for students' field work, there is a marked shortage of 
schools which can offer beneficial direct experiences, particularly in locations acces^^^ble to universities. 
Tenth, colleges are not the most appropriate institutions for meeting large scale social needs - least of all 
new ones. 

Deaniig with colleges in efforts to meet the nation s future obligations to educate young children, 
therefore, seems to me to be like advising people to squat by dried-up water holes because they c^/jc^ gave 
water and because we never learned any alternate responses i e. new places to squat. Changing college 
courses, as a behavior for coping with our problems, would be like changing the books we read while we do 
our squatting. And limiting leadership and leadership education in early childhood to those who have 
completed doctorates is like limiting the power to decide which water holes we will wait at to those who 
have edited the books we read while we are squatting For me. my assumptions add up to the perception 
that colleges, their faculties, their curricula and their abilities to define and cope with very real and 
pervasive socio-educational problems, are "too little, too late, but still too powerful." Lest there be any 
unnecessary misunderstandings or misdirected emotions, 1 see a real difference between conceptuahzing a 
way to use the many briglit, well prepared early childhood people now on college faculties as one kind of 
resource, and taking the narrow, controlling position that only colleges can develop and offer certification 
programs. 

To develop the contention that my version of the behavioral approach is the best way to break out of 
the present orthodoxy of teacher education, I'd like to propose first, some examples of what those who 
work with young children need to do, second, a delimitation of functions which should be reserved for 
head teachers or master teachers, third, some basic behvioral tasks of leadership personnel, fourth the 
nature of the preparation required to develop such leadership performance and finally, a suggested way of 
reorganizing early childhood teacher education. 

In order to proceed on this course, the issue of what constitutes a total, desirable early childhood 
program is being sidestepped I have confidence in your knowledge of the basic criteria: that is, the 
mniimuni physical, spatial and material facilities required, This is a critical assumption, since current 



pressures often force the initiation of programs in areas where tliese ininnnuni essemuls arc not present .Mid 
children are actually hurt by being forced into these "ersat/* schools. For our purposes of .inaK/ing 
teacher education, however, let the focus be on the preparation of personiu*! pariicularlv "leadership" 
personnel. 

In many of the present analyses of teaching and particularly in early childhood, there is an active 
attempt to differentiate staff. Usually, this is done in terms of educational training, that is. persons vviih an 
elementary school education do "this/' while college graduates do "that." This approach has very limited 
usefulness since the behaviors are often too discrete, are unrelated to the processes of child development 
learning, or instruction; and worst of all. it organizes people m terms of educational status without regard 
to their abilities and potentialities as individual adults The real question is whether a particular Mrs. Smith 
can do X and that X is an important, desirable function not whether Mrs Smith is a college graduate 

But not all approaches of staff differentiation have been status schemes, for example, the education 
of "teachers only** can be replaced by the education of a variety of specialists in curriculum, visual literacv 
and community resources. Assuming there is and will continue to be. an increasing differentiation of staff, 
let us now consider which functions should be reserved for those with professional training I take the 
admittedly radical position that the processes of engagement (i.e interest-iiiotivation-entliusiasiii for an 
activity are the essence of teaching and therefore the criterion for distinguishing between a teaching 
function and one which supports instruction. 

College professors can go on being prepared in present ways. Troni my point of view iliis ii» 
unimportant since in future I hope they will become just one more resource in programs of teacher 
education rather than the dominant, controlling group. If we take out one moment to look at what college 
professors do we can see why I do not regard their functions as leadership behaviors l>picall>, they attend 
faculty meetings, professional conventions, prepare reports, write papers, advise students jnd make 
speeches, most do some college teaching and visiting of schools to supervise an occasional student teacher. 
In my behavioral terms, therefore, (i.e. by virtue of what they Jo) leadersliip personnel m early childho<xI 
cannot be college professors 

What then are leadership behaviors and who engages in tlieiii'^ It seems to me that there are four 
functions related to people which actually control not only programs for young children, but the 
preparation of personnel. My basic assumption is that all professional education, at every level is most 
effective as an internship, or in some form of direct experience We have already come to recogni/.e this is 
true for aides and beginning teachers It is now necessary to learn that the essential programmatic 
component for educating leaders is also some form of direct experience under supervision 

Leaders in early childhood must be able to demonstrate capabilities m four areas. I ) SI LECTION 
Recruiting and admitting people to work with young children requires the demonstrated competence to see 
abilities in other people. Through conference techniques observation and the analysis ol children's work, 
leadership is. in large measure, selecting people. Tliis perception of talent m others is manifested clearly by 
who the leader selects. 2) EXPLOITATION. Rather than an evil idea, this is the leader's second basic 
function: to use people s strengths and interests. After he has selected individuals, the leader needs to get 
them going in their most productive ways 3) COORDINATION then becomes a critical leadership 
behavior. Having selected people to work, and having gotten them involved in ways v/liich utilize their 
natural talents, still leaves open the question of a broad program for youngsters. Leadership, therefore, also 
means the judgment (acted out) to reconcile differences between an adult, who is contributing in terms of 
liis strength (doing his thing) and still giving children a balanced program. Obviously, the processes of 
selection and exploitation determine the function of coordination. The final and most critical 
behavior-process \% PROTECTION . These are the behaviors whereby the leader protects adults and children, 
enabling them to learn free from pressures, administrative problems and clerical-custodial inhibitions. The 
fundamental function of leadership is to keep people from standing in the light of those who he has 
selected, who he has turned on and whose efforts he has coordinated. 



It must now be abundantly clear that leadership functions can only be performed by one kind of 
person m the field of early childhood education I he directors of centers and schools for young children are 
the people who actually control and operate their education In spite of the tact that nian> of these Icddcrs 
have not been 'doctori/ed'* ihey and not college professors are the heart of the early childhood profesMon 
If the people who now occupy these roles of Director or Principal are not sufficiently able then we should 
help them. My contenlion is that it is their operational field role which is at the center of both the 
cducMtion of children and the internship approach to preparing functional rather than status leaders. 

What are the ways to prepare individuals to perform leadership roles' The most critical component of 
professional education, at all levels is the diiect experience, direct experiences under the supervision of j 
more sophisticated colleague, or in some cases an outside consuliant or college supervisor. We need to 
recognize and admit that ;it the level of Dean. Department C hairman, or School Director, as well as on the 
level of aide or beginning teacher, it is what one does that counts. We learn our responses, all our responses 
and only our responses. 

Without mitigating the need for as much fundamental knowledge as possible in fact underscoring the 
need to constantly refer to some organized theory of human behavior. scho<il directors learn their jobs 
while serving as school directors The goal of making early childhood education more relevant demands that 
we provide high status future leaders with the kinds of knowledge and the implementation of such 
knowledge which will make them independent practitioners. 

Looking specifically at ;he four functions outlined previously: one leams to recognize and select 
talented people by participating in selection processes, one learns to get an individual s strengths by actually 
observing and listening for such strengths, one learns to coordinate the work of others by seriously trying to 
involve them in cooperative ventures, one learns to free up and protect the work of others from outside and 
debiht:^ting pressures by actually interceding in their behalf. 

I he concept of administrative intern is not a new one. The feature which is. however, is combmiiig 
the P')tion of internship with the idea that the school or center for young children is the locus of leadership 
education Coo^jcration among the graduate school, the state department, prof »/onal organizations, and 
community groups is very different from straight college control- And once we xmt that internslup and 
direct experience are the most educative component in anyone's program, the Center Director becomes the 
most critical leadership position of all. In a sense. I am merely opting for legitimizing what many of us 
already know from our experiences. 

How then can we reorganize if. for the sake of discussion, we wish to pursue these assumptions and 
contCiUions? There are three recent developments which deserve further study and evaluation. First, is the 
iTI Program funded by the USOE in cooperation with The College of Education of The University of 
Maryland Dr James Collins is Co-Director of this program to prepare future leaders as experts in he 
professional laboratory experiences of the teacher education process This model has validity for changing 
the organization of early childhood education. Second, is the model of Dr. James C. Stone (U. of 
Calif. Berkeley) whose paper **One Step Further'' also proposes a new form'of organization. Dr. Stone 
argues for H.P.I.'s (Educaiion Profession Institutes). It is necessary to read his complete paper to do him 
justice, however, I can't resist sharing a few of his ideas at this point. 

The institutes would be funded by the state, but they might be administered in a variety of 
ways by the state, the region, or the local community, or in combination. In either event, the 
slate department of education would have a direct leadership role, both admmistrative and 
consuliative. HPFs would be a natural extension of the state's responsibility for teacher 
education, including student teaching. (Or better staled, it would be a case of the state's 
returning to itself, the responsibility it has always had but failed to exercise since the teachers 
colleges folded.) 

EPFs would be separate agencies of higher education with a distinct, unique and differentiated 
function. They would draw their faculty from the colleges the schools and the communities in 
which they were located, Whde largely post-graduate institutions, they mig!it admit students at 



any point in their college career when they were deemed ready to embark on a semester of 
professional education Dunng any semester of enrollment, a teacher-to-be would be paid by 
the state as a student teacher Teachers m service would enroM m the institute f( r weekend, 
afternoon-evening, or summer colloquims workshops conferences, seminars sabbaticals, and 
the like, using scholarsliips provided by the state and federal governments 
This type of structure is envisioned as a prestige agency, better paying salaries, for example, 
than traditional colleges, universities or school systems This would be a truly professional 
graduate school analogus to the medical school the law school the divinity school It would 
tram both teachers and teachers of teachers the latter in conjunction with colleges and 
universities. Its research activities wouM ^'c^ns on professional problems in the teaching learning 
process. 

The third component for reorganizing is the state department, ilere the outstanding example is the 
State of Washington where Dr. William Drummond and his colleagues are attempting to reorganize 
certification in terms of behavioral competencies This competence is to be worked out by the local 
agencies involved with the state department serving as a willing, eager facihtator. The levels they have 
identified are* 

A ''preparatory" certificate 

A certificate to authorize preparatory experiences with children, youth and adults in school or 
school-related settings which lead to "initiaK' certification. 
A n '^initiaV' certificate 

A certificate to authorize initial school service in a particular role as a staff intern, when the 
person is ready to begin assuming some independent responsibility for clients. The "initial" 
certificate may be utilized for from one to five years. 
A ''continuing" certificate 

A certificate to authorize school service on a continuing basis, attesting to the fact that the 
person has shown that he can perform effectively those tasks required of full-fledged 
professionals 

A "consultant " certificate 

A certificate for those who qualify for roles which contribute to professional preparation and 
to the improvement of instruction. This certificate will be optional; that is available to persons 
who hold a "continuing'' certificate who desire to qualify. The certificate will be limited to five 
years of service, but it may be renewed. 

Thjs scheme would mesh with my contentions first for a behavioral approach, second, for preparing 
specialists and various personnel - not merely teachers and aides; and finally, for the preapration of teacher 
educators with a state license (rather than a doctorate) who would be consultants in reality situations. 
These three examples of organizational change are merely some of the ways that creative educators are 
attempting to vitalize the preparation of leaders, many other efforts should be initiated. 

It IS naive to perpetuate the old myths that more money, better teachers, or new university programs 
will solve the problems in early childhood education. Unless we demonstrate the courage to rethink, 
recreate, reorgamze the way we select and prepare leaders, we are merely defending ourselves from change. 
Perhaps we can forget how much we know; it*s what you learn after you know it all that counts! 
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TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 
FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 



By Mary Ellen Perkins 

Early Childhood Education Leadership Conference 

Memphis Tennessee 
April 26, 1969 

Introduction 

In my work in Georgia I have associations with staff members of 31 colleges There are 31 senior and 
graduate institutions in Georgia preparing teachers Sometimes these colleges become quite concerned 
about which route the students take to qualify for a teacher's certificate - whether one has a five year 
program, whether one has a Bachelor of Arts program, a B,S, in Education, a B,S, in Home Economics, etc, 
A story I heard someone tell recently miglit help determine an answer In a small town where some of the 
older men sit around on benches and chat, the topic of discussion was about **corn," These men said **Now 
we don't really check to see whether Mr. Brown brings his "corn" in a wagon around through the valley, or 
whether he brings it in a truck on the paved roads, or whether he brings it some other short route walking 
All we do is to check and see what it tastes like. We are just interested in the product." Maybe that is where 
our concerns should be in teacher education - in what the product is rather than so much concern about 
what degree, in whose school or college, and how many hours of this and that. It may seem strange for a 
State Department of Education staff member not to put major emphasis on ^'hours'' and to be concerned 
ab(^ut the product. 

People in America have been concerned about the educatii;^ of the young child for a long number of 
years. The Association for Childhood Education was organized in 1892. That organization began with 
concerns for teacher preparation for those who teach the very young It later, of course, concerned itself 
with all of elementary education. It has been only in the last ten years, however, that more emphasis 
nationally has been on the need for formal education of the young. The studies done by McVee Hunt and 
others indicate that the development of intellectual ability and of intellectual interest begins at a very 
young age. These qualities arc greatly affected by what happens to children before they reach the first grade 
in school. The growing body of research and experience den^onstrates that by fhc age of six most children 
have already developed a considerable part of the intellectual ability they will possess as adults. 

Now most of us have compulsory school attendance laws which begin at six and seven. Few of us 
have laws that make it permissive for children to attend school and for taxes to finance their education at 
an earlier age. Some of the Southern states represented here are more fortunate than Georgia in this respect. 
For about twenty years Georgia has had permissive legislation for educating kindergarten children. The 
legislature, however, has never found the money to finance the education of kindergarten children. 
Georgia's permissive law does not include children below kindergarten age We know that it would be good 
to begin education of children much earlier than kindergarten. In January 1968 there was quite an effort 
made to influence the Georgia Legislature to finance education prior to age six. Some headway was made. 
Tlie Georgia School Board Association aided in this endeavor. The Georgia Educatio .:»sociation and the 
Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers also aided. In January 1969 our legislatu* decided to go on a 
conservative binge. The state is on what is called a "stand still" budget so that there are actually not enough 
funds to carry on the activities we are already engaged in This means that Georgia still has th? financing of 
kindergartens to achieve. The fact that a majority of kindergartens have been organized outside school 
piograms and have been called "pre>school" has contributed to failure to finance them as part of a school 
system. 

Section I 

In spite of the disadvantage of no state funds for financing education below the first grade, Georgia 
has looked ahead in preparing teachers to teach cliildren of nursery school and kindergarten ages. In two of 



our larger school systems local taxes finance public kindergartens Thus there hjs been a real need lor 
prepjrmg kindergarten teachers in Georgia tor a long tune 

The first section of this paper will relate to the organizational framework for tcjclici preparation and 
certification In 1951 an ad hoc coniniittee of the State Advisor> Council on leacher I ducation developed 
criteria for college programs for preparing teachers of children f'^oin ages three through eight or nine The 
State Board of Education did not approve certification for these ages at that time Rather it continued to 
certificate elementary teachers for grades 1-7. During the year 1959-1%U the Advisory Council on Teacher 
Education again established an ad hoc committee to develop criteria In May l%() the State Board of 
Education adopted the criteria developed by the ad hoc committee and thus established certification for 
teachers of children in nursery schools, kindergartens, and primary grades Since kindergartens were not 
financed, it was felt that it would be better to liave a program which extended over the ages three through 
eiglit, which then assured teacher candidates of assignment in at least three grades of the elementary school 
It seemeu logical to consider kindergartens a part of the elemertary school Kindergarten should be part of 
the total school program. Learning should be on a continuum from birth to death We apply materials and 
methods appropriate to each age whatever that might be. Teachers should know something about the 
growth and development of children over a span of time, not one little segment of time in a person's hie, at 
least not just about one year. However, he should be something of a specialist for a particular span of tniie 
in a person s life. Some authorities have agreed that ages birth through eight make one logical division for a 
span for specialization. Some authorities are now saying that ages birth through five make a logical span 

Just recently the Georgia Teacher Education Council has agreed to review the May 1%() statement of 
criteria and to rewrite that statement. There are some people in Georgiu rather knowledgeable about early 
childhood education The ad hoc committee of I968-I%9 includes these people on its membership. 1 hese 
people have agreed lat our preparation program should continue to prepare teachers who will teach 
cluldren from ages three through eight or nine. They have also agreed that this takes sonic special 
preparation. We are updating the criteria largely in the area of curriculum and the emphases in curriculum. 
Much of the work with disadvantaged children has told us something about group dynamics of young 
children in slum areas, about attitudes of parents, etc. These kinds of learnings needed to be included m a 
newer statement of criteria. Thus we hope that when we complete this statement we will have a statement 
of criteria which will give guidance to colleges m developing a program to prepare well qualified teachers 
who can give the appropriate guidance to children of all kinds from birth through grade 3 

Recently I have been looking at what several other states are domg in preparing teachers for young 
children A recent publication of New York State says "Every group of children will need at least one 
qualified teacher who holds a New York State Certificate in Early Childhood Education (Nursery, 
Kindergarten, an<^ Primary grades) or Nursery-Kindergarten, or Elementary Education N-ii or K-6 with 
specialized preparation for teaching early childhood grades Candidates may achieve certification by 
completion of an approved program in a higher institution. The college or university will then reconmiend 
the candidate for certification." The candidate may submit an application and transcripts to the division of 
teacher education and certification. The certificate will then be issued. 

A November 1968 publication of the Maryland State Department of Education states "Early 
childhood refers to nursery school, kindergarten and primary grades 1-3. The essentials listed in the 
program include, first, not less than 80 semester hours in academic content courses including work in each 
of the following areas. English, history, geography, mathematics biological and physical sciences, art, 
music, and physical education Then, second, at least 26 semester hours in a planned program of 
professional education m the field of early childhood education including: 6 semester hours in foundations 
of education, including a course in psychological foundations of education: 12 semester hours in cuinculum 
methods of early childhood education, including methods in language arts, social studies, and creative 
activities, 8 semester hours in supervised observation of student teaching, which shall have been a 
combination of nursery or kindergarten teaching and teaching in grade 1 , 2, or 3.'* 

In Texas there are three colleges presently approved for preparing teachers for kindergarten age 
children. This certificate requires a kindergarten endorsement on an elementary certificate. The person 
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must be prepared to teach m the elementary grades and have a kindergarten endorsement which requires 
mne senieslor hours of jdmor level courses, or above, of the work toward tiiC baciielor's degree specifically 
devoted to kiiidergarttMi pieparation m addition to student teaching Witli the student teaclimg it is actually 
a 1 2 semester hour program Nme semester hours of student teaching m K-H arc required Part of tins must 
be with kindergarten age children This would add at least another three semester hours making a total of 
12 semester liours m a concentration of study of the young 

Tlie most recent bulletm from the state of Florida uicludes a Rank 3 certificate based on a bachelor's 
degree with a major m early childhood education whicli includes nursery and kindergarten age It also 
piovides for a certification based on a bachelor's degree with Rank 3 certification in elementary education 
and si\ semester liours in special metliods and observation in nursery and kindergarten education 

1 he common requ lemenl in these five states is that the programs for early childhood education are 
designed for teaching ages tliree through eight. Each state provides some variation to this organizational 
framework In two states the preparation may be for ages five through eiglit The most recent statement of 
triteiia in (ieorgia states from birth through age eight There is also the possibility in most states of 
preparation in an elmentary program with special concentration on the young. This means certification 
permits teaching nursery school through grades 6 or 7. Most of these states, however, would agree that 
these students in the elementary setting are best prepared to teach children ages three through eight rather 
than the children in the upper elementary schoo! The emphasis is on early childhood education. 

Another problem in organizing for the program is where the program should be located. Should the 
program be located in the college of education, the school of home economics, or the college of arts and 
sciences * Since the college of education is usually the base for organizing and developing programs, it seems 
logical to expect the college of education to assume the leadership in developing all teacher education 
programs. Resources for the program, however, should be used wherever they are. The school of home 
economics and the college of arts and sciences both have important resources needed for the education of 
teachers of young children The college of education should bring together staff members fror all units of 
an institution and staff members from the public schools in planning and developing a new program. 
Cooperative planning should also take place in the continued evaluation and review of programs. 

Section II 

In teacher preparation we plan within the organizational framework of the college. The first section 
of this paper dealt with the organizational framework for preparing teachers. The next part of the paper 
relates to an effort to be concerned with the product in certification. Of primary importance are setting 
goals to achieve, determining the understandings and competencies the '^product" should have, and 
developing means of evaluating to see whether goals are achieved and the **product" in fact performs with 
the understandings and competencies we thought were gained in the preparation program. 

The next few statements are taken from the most recent Georgia statement of **Criteria for Programs 
for Teachers of Early Childhood Education." They illustrate the idea of setting goals to be achieved and 
learnings to be gained through preparation. These serve as guides to the college in developing programs. 

*'lt is increasingly apparent that teachers of young children need professional preparation that goes 
far beyond the traditional routine - oriented programs of the past decades Research findings vabdate that 
early childhood is a time of extensive acquisition of knowledge and the process is irreversible; losses cannot 
be retrieved ir* later educational programs no matter how adequate such programs may be. 

Colleges, therefore, are faced with the task of preparing teachers grounded in the understanding of 
the pnnciples of human growth and development, and principles of the learning process peculiarly 
applicable to the young child. Provision must be made to include in programs of Early Childhood 
Education opportunities for the student to acquire knowledge of the various cultural milieus, and to 
acquire the necessary skills to work effectively with the parents of the young child. 
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(are should be taken to help the siudents enrolled in ihe prograin. to acquire the necessary 
knowledge and nisiglits to function adequately in each area. Such areas include 

I Knowledge of child growth and development - Specific expertise ii. the needs of the child between 
the ages of birth and nine years Knowledge of impulse control ego devclopnieni, discipline 
techniques appropriate to this age child, are some examples of specific knowledge needed 

2. Knowledge of parents, parent education, various cultural milieus ways of working with parents, basic 
diagnostic skills, knowledge of referrals 

3 Knowledge of appropriate curriculum content 

4 Knowledge of learning and nature of learning as it relates to this age group Knowledge of the natuie 
of problem solving, encoding and decoding skills appropriate to this age 

5 Knowledge of group dynamics and recognition of the unique ecological niche occupied by each child 
and how these affect growth and learning 

6. Knowledge of the value of para-professionals and volunteers in public educational programs, their 
recruitment, training, utilization and supervision of members of instructional teams. 

Students should be guided in acquiring the necessary attitudes and skills to translate into action with 
children the "process" method; so that the children would sense early the challenge of becoming 
responsible for their own learning 

In the preparation program experiences with children become vital Th?se experiences should be of a 
chnical or laboratory nature. They should extend over several college years when possible We should learn 
how to inidvidualize professional laboratory experiences There should be some sequence of learnings 
associated with the continuum of experiences In the past teachers have been prepared to manage groups 
They come apart when they are faced with one to one confrontations We should start with laboratory 
experiences with one to one confronta<'ons and later put tliein together m classroom groups A teacher's 
first experience with an irate parent can be frustrating In order to help teachers value human experiences 
we must increase the quantity ind improve the quality of laboratory experiences Then teachers will come 
to value human beings. 

Very important aspects of teacher preparation are staff and facilities. Staff members at the college 
level should have had experience with the young child as well as with the elementary school ;ige child. 
Generally he should have had specialized graduate professional preparation in early childhood education 
and teaching experience in the elementary schools and more specifically in nursery school through grade 3 
programs. Otherwise, the person may be unable to give his best in providing leadership for program 
planning and evaluation and in giving direction to program development in a way that would be consistent 
with the pliilosophic principles basic to an appropriate preparation program to provide quahty instruction 
in areas of early cliildhood education, curriculum and methods, and to coordinate laboratory experiences so 
that these experiences become an instrument in making real and vital theoretical instruction The staff 
members in the college should maintain continuous contact with educational programs involving children 
from nursery school groupings through third grade groupings He should not remain isolated on a college 
campus in other words. Wliy not have the professor go to the laboratory school to do much of his teaching. 
In addition to the college personnel, there must be competent teachers who areactivley engaged in teaching 
nursery school through grade three programs to provide a setting in which students have opportunities to 
test ideas in action, and to discover for themselves the meaning of the principles of education. 

A media center should provide a selective general collection of authoritative professional material and 
research literatures relevant to speciahzation in nursing school through grade three education and should be 
fully equipped with a wide variety of teaching tools and materials that would be available to instructors and 
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pupils Classrooms siiouid be provided, adequate in size and functional ui design Facilities should be 
available *.o iniplenient student and/or staff research, demonstration observation, participation, student 
teaciiing. and other t>pcs of prof essional laboratory experiences. 

These are types of qualitative statements which states might develop They illustrate the Kind of 
guides state departments of education should be instrumental m developing, rather than placing entire 
emphasis on hours in areas to be completed All of us should devise means for affectmg the quality of 
preparation Then the quantity of preparation needed would be taken care of. 

In Georgia we are fortunate enough that each person who recieves the endorsement Harly Childhood 
E ducation on a certificate must be recommended for the certificate by an appropriate college official This 
IS true both for the initial certificate in early childhood education and for adding the endorsement to a 
certificate of an experienced teacher This means that someone must verify that the person has the skills 
needed to perform at the kindergarten level A next step in recommending for the certificate is to give 
greater weight to the recommendations of public school people This step would require a great deal of 
planning and coordination with the public schools Still another step would be to base the professional 
certificate on performance after at least one year of full time teaching. In such cases the profession would 
have an important role in recommending for the permanent certificate 

Section III 

A tlurd section of this paper deals with a problem of supply and demand. The problem of supply and 
demand is a practical one In supplying the personnel needed for a new program, frequently experienced 
teachers in other fields are utihzed in supplying personnel for kindergartens there has been an assumption 
among a few administrators that good first grade teachers would automatically become good kindergarten 
teachers. If emphasis were on the selection of the really good first grade teachers, it nught be possible for 
them to make appropriate adjustments in their program to teach the five year old as he should be taught. 
Since elementary programs in the past have not really prepared the products to be competent with young 
children, there is a real need to provide additional preparation "or them if they are to teach the younger 
child to meet his needs. This might be called retreading This is where we in Georgia hit our real problems. 
We feel that those who complete approved programs in early childhood education are ready to begin 
teaching. They are not completely educated, of course, but they do have fairly adequate preparation to 
begin teaching as teachers of English, mathematics, etc., ha^e. When an experienced elementary teacher 
wants to qualify also for teaching kindergarten and nursery school age children, we run into problems. 1 
wonder if the rest of you have found a problem here Part of the problem resides m attitudes of 
superintendents. These attitudes carry over into classroom teachers Two superintendents in an advisory 
committee on early childhood education curriculum for the public schools were quite concerned that 
Georgia required 15 quarter hours of additional study to qualify for adding early childhood education to 
the elementary education certificate When it was explained that the teacher could secure this in one full 
quarter of summer work in an institution approved for offering the work, the superintendents felt that tliis 
was not so bad. They weren't convinced really that they needed additional study. At least it seemed this 
way to me. In the 15 quarter hours of work required in Georgia there must be laboratory schools during the 
summer available with nursery school and kindergarten, or at least kindergarten, children taught by 
quahfied teachers. Observation and participaUon become a part of the 15 quarter hour block of study in 
Human Growth and Development, Curriculum, and Materials and Methods We have had some very good 
programs. This is a limited time for preparation even for experienced teachers. The block of time is less 
than the block of time required in the usual bachelor's program. The requirement of observing and 
participating in well planned programs with children contributes to more meaningful study than having 
only classroom work on the campus 

In reading Florida's requirements for adding an endorsement of early childhood education to an 
elementary certificate it seems only six semesters hours of study in early childhood education are required. 

1 was talking with an administrator in one of our large urban school systems recently. Actually this 
administrator is a member of the committee developing the new statement of criteria for the preparation of 
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teachers in early childhood education. When lie learned that Georgia required additional pr»)rcbsic)njl 
laboratory experiences for an experienced first grade teacher to quality to teach kindergarten. Iii^ 
iininediatc reaction was that tins should not be required fur experienced teachers of priniarv grades and 
that the coniniittee would have to see what it could do. about tins requirement The conunittee can take 
care of tins adniinistiator. Since working with the conninttee some changes in Ins attitude arc alrcad> 
apparent What the preparation should include though, which was not included m earlier summer 
programs* is work with parents and with children who are disadvantaged Some attention ;hould he uiven to 
these two areas in addition to all of the other material that we feel teachers of the young need I eachers in 
the past have been prepared largely to teach middle class children We must make sure m our earl) 
childhood programs that teachers know the children in disadvantaged homes 

I iniglit summarize by saying that teachers of the young need to be well educated people and ver\ 
knowledgeable about all kinds of children from birth through age eight They need to have experiences of 
many kinds with children at various age levels Their experience needs to be 'ot just with first grade 
children, or just with kindergarten, or just with nursery, but they need to work wit!, diildren of all these 
ages in the classroom. They need to know cognitive development social develops ent group development, 
individual development, and all aspects of experiences that affect a child^s learning. Then we need to 
prepare the experienced teacher of the primary grades to teach kindergarten We can't assume that because 
she has had teaching experience in the first grade she is ready to t ach kindcigarten. also Thus the practice 
of permitting all teachers who hold an elementary certificate to teach kiiidergarten needs to he 
discontinued There are many first grades which follow in a continuum with the preparation children have 
gained at the kindergarten age. In many instances however, first grade children are taught too formally to 
assume that a teacher may make the transition to the kindergarten age child We hope in the near future 
that states will have an adequate supply of teachers for early childhood so that learning is continuous from 
the beginning of school, whatever age that might be throughout school life 
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COMBINED SUMMARY OF PLANNING GROUPS 
REGIONAL PLAN FOR PREPARING EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS 

Deliberations at this conference ha\e made it clear that at no other tinio has "partnership" in 
education been more important than at the present It is iinpo-tant that educators at all levels pool their 
ideas, efforts, and res(»urces to provide the best possible educational leadership jnd the most stimulating 
learning experiences for young children Research studies lijve made it clear that it is during tins period ot 
rapid growth that ihe young child needs educitional stimulation for maximum achievement in all phases of 
development. All types of new and challenging experiences should be provided for the young child in lus 
initial and/or early school experiences 

State boards of education, superintendents supervisors, principals teachers, parents and teaclier 
educatior institutions must recognize their responsibilities as "partners" in planning for and implementing 
programs that will improve the preparation of leaders in early childhood education Focus must be on 
programs and procedures that will develop the type of educ.aional leadership that vAW foster quality 
educational experiences for those preparing to teach as well as for the education of young children 
Hopefully, better means will be devised whereby teachers will be effective m fostering the development of 
coping skills, in stimulating a higher degree of cognitive functioning, in bringing about self-understanding, 
and in enhancing social skills in children 

All groups considered and discussed the need for "partnership" or coordinated effort and approach m 
the preparation of desired leadership in early childhood education For tins booklet, the combined 
summary will concentrate on the efforts made to formulate a regional plan to develop educational 
leadersliip in early childhood education and to suggest ways this plan might be funded. 

The groups made the following suggestions for specific subregional projects 

I. In expanding the present program for preparing teachers for early childhood education much up-dating 
is necessary. Among the first steps of tending to the crucial needs in this field are, 

1 . Identify institutions presently equipped to embark on such a project 

2. Fstablish cooperative relationships with public school personnel 

3. Assess courses and eliminate duplications 

4. Provide for interpretation of goals to state legislatures 

5 Formulate plans acceptable and appropriate for regions concerned 
6. Intensify efforts to provide leadership personnel in key areas 

II- Hstablishing mobile or floating personnel workshops which would be held during the summer at 
selected institutions. The workshops would be designed to satisfy the educational needs of trained 
personnel for early childhood education 

The mobile workshops, which could eventually become regional training centers would initially be 
concerned with the development of personnel leadership in early childhood education. Leadership training 
would continue to focus on trainers of *eachers, supervisors, and teachers for re-training 

Some desirable components for the Cooperative Six-State Regional Training Centers v^ould be: 

I. Study and visitation 

a. Model city programs in pre-school education 
b Model demonstration programs 

c. Observation of the Triple-T Program 

d. Interdisciplinary seminars 

e. Sharing staff 
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Stimulation of state provisions for programs in early childhood education. 



3 Mobile early childhood education programs 
a Training for educators 

b Training for parents 

4. Mobile laboratories 
a Materials 

b. Conferences 

5 Regional certification plan which would coordinate the certification of early childhood 
education teachers within a six-sta*e plan which would provide for reciprocity in certification. 

IIL Appointing of an ad hoc committee from the states represented at the conference to formulate a 
proposal for establishing an experimental progrum in the traming of teachers, mcludmg college faculty, to 
assume leadership positions in Early Childhood ^.ducaion. Other responsibilities of the committee would 
be, 

1. To explore the need for more laboratory school facilities 

2. To investigate reciprocal certification ar'^angements an ong the states represented 

3. To investigate colleges and universities as a source grants for faculty to participate in 
leadership development 

4 To identify state department personnel available foi providing service in leadership 
development 

5. To examine the possibihties of combining pilot kindergarten programs with leadership training 

6. To locate sources of funds from federal state or foundation funds for implementing the 
program recommended by the committee 

IV. A fourth proposal was a lO-point program: 

1. Committee should survey colleges in the region to determine what is available in early 
childhood education programs and personnel and what is needed in these areas. 

2. Develop regional centers to which all interested and involved agencies would send qualified 
personnel to develop programs Included besides people from higher education would be state 
department representatives good kindergarten teachers, etc. 

3. Include and involve people from other fields for inter-disciplinary approach. 

4. Committee from six-state region would determine content, etc.. of actual training program and 
means of financing. 

5. Various programs need to be coordinated by central agency such as Regional or Child 
Development Lab 

6. Financing may be possible through various sources i e , E P.D.A., state departments, 
foundations. Federal programs colleges and universities Regional scope of program should 
prove more attractive for Federal financing. 

7. Southern Educational Foundation and Memphis State University should appoint committee. 

8. Need to train or retrain teachers for all areas of ECE (kindergarten, nursery school day -care 
ccn ters). 

9 Educational programs must include meaningful learning experiences for young children and 

should identify elements common to all children a continuum of learnmgs. 
10. Designate a center (where observational experience is available) where about 35 teachers from 
colleges in region would meet for three to six weeks session to upgrade competencies and 
project new ideas and experiences, (Video tapes could be used in lieu of actual participation.) 

By combining the recommendations of the four groups it would be possible to design a program for 
the preparation and recruitment of early childhood educators far superior to existing programs. The 
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concensus among tite participants was that a sub-rcgional project Tor training early childhood educators was 
not onlv possible but imperative It was recommended that a committee composed of persons who 
attended the Conference write a proposal which would be presented to U.S. Office of hducation and that 
Memphis State University and the Southe i Kducation Foundation assume a leadership role in 
implementmg this suggestion Accordingly a f )llow-up committee will be appointed to study the proposed 
projects and to write a proposal. 
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LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUC ATION 
MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



Arkansas 
Name of State 



STATUS REPORT ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
PRESENT STATUS 

PROGRAMS 





Number of Existing Kindergartens 
(5 years old) 


Number ol Rxisimg Nurseries 
(4 years old) 


State Supported 
Only 


None 




r-ederul Supported 
Only 


41 




l^cal School 

Support 

Only 


None 1968-69 (Legislation lega 
kindergartens was signed into 


lizmg 

law Febrnarv 17^ 1 969K 


Combined 
Support 







STAFF* 





leachcrs 


leather Aides 


Sutwr\i\orN 


1 k'mcntary Certi- 
luatton Only 


Number 


Number 


Local 


State 


I jrlv C hildhood tducation 
1 pdorseiTient or Cert Only 










( ombination LIcm & iarly 
Childhood 1 ducation 










Home 1 tononiKs - Child 
Dcxclopmcnt Background 










No Fdueational Background 










Other 











PROJECTED NEEDS 





1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972 7-^ 


197.V74 


PROGRAMS 


(Nmnber) 


(Number) 


(Number) 


(Number) 


(Number) 


Kindergartens 


2000 Classrooms 










Nur\mc^ 


20Q0_ Units 










STAFF 












I eaihers 


2000 










Teaihcr Aides 


2000 










Supervisors 
State 


1 (Additional) 










Local 













OTHhR COMMENTS 



*Please attach state certification and/or endorsement standards for teachers, teacher aids and other personnel involved in early thildhood education programs 

March 4, 1969 

Date 
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LOUISIANA 



Specified Subject Matter for hndorscments 

Fndorscinent. LIcincntary jnd Kmdorgaiteii and Nursery School * 

Requirements Bachelor's degree m an approved teacher education curriculum, including general 
education. 46 (English. 12. social studies 12. including 3 each in biological and physical science, 
inathcinatics. 6. health and physical education, 4). professional education. 24 (introduction or 
foundations or history of philosophy of education, >, educational psycliology of principles of 
teaching. 3, student teachmg at upper (grades 4-8) or lower (grades 1-4) elementary level. 4. 
professional education appropriate specifically to the teaching level. 14, including 3 in child 
psychology), special education for elementary teachers, 22 (children's literaure 3, speech, general 
geography. 3. Louisiana history for upper-elementary teachers only 3. health and physical 
education appropriate to the teaching level 4, music, art and/or industrial arts appropriate to the 
teaching level, 6) 

Lower-elementary teachers without experience may be qualified to teach in kindergarten or nursery 
school If the teacher has had three years of successful teachnig experience, the credit in student 
teaching will not be required. A kindergarten or nursery :diool certif icate will be granted to a person 
with a master's degree in early childhood education from an ipstitution that is well recognized for its 
kindergarten or nursery school program. 

*National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards and National Education 
Association of the United States. y4 Manual on Certification Requirements Washington, DC . National 
Education Association » 1964. p. 86. 
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LEADERSIinTONFERENC E ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCXTION 
MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



Loul h iana 
Name ol Sijte 



STATUS REPORT ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
PRESENT STATUS 

PROGRAMS 





Number of Existing Kindergartens 
(5 yedrs old) 


Number of fxisttng Nurseries 
(4 years old) 


State Supported 
Only 






I cdcral Supported 
Only 




Unknown 


Local School 

Support 

Only 


370 Schools 




Combined 
Support 







STAFF* 





Teacher *^ 


, lejc'her Aides 


Supervisors 


Llcmcntary Cerli- 
fication Only 


Number 

265 


Number 


Local 


State 


^^rly Cluldhood Lducation 
1 ndorsemeni or Cert Only 


Unknown 


Unknown 


This 

f unc tion 


2 


Combination Hiem & Larly 
Childhood hducation 


261 




usual ly 
Derf ormed 




Home 1 conomics • Child 
IX'velopment Background 


Unknown 




by 

e lementarv 




No kducationa^ Background 


None 




supervi sori 




Other 











PROJECTED NEEDS 



PROGRAMS 


1969-70 
(Number) 


1970-71 
(Number) 


1971-72 
(Number) 


1972-73 
(Number) 


1973-74 
(Number) 


Kindergartens 


Tnrf>gral part c 


f K1f>mpnfarv 




arinn paff^>rn . 




Nurseries 












STAFF 












Teachers 


3000 


3000 


3000 


3000 


1000 


Teacher Aides 


Unknown 










Supervisors 
State 


Elementary Supe 
anticiDate neec 


rvisors genei 
for additior 


ally work in a 
aL suDervisoi^Y 


reas K-8. How< 
Dersonncl to i 


iver, we 
jork 


Local 


specifically ir 


area of earl 


y chi Idhood ed 


uca tion . 





OTHER COMMENTS 



*Plcase attach state certification and/or endorsement standards for teachers, teacher aids and other personnel involved m early childhood education programs 
March, 1969 

Date 



MISSISSIPPI 

Department of Education 
Jackson. Mississippi 

Mminuim rci|uireiiicnts tor Lcrtificalioii in grades Ko are as 

a. General hducation 

tnglibh 
Science 
Biological Science 

Physical Science (earth science, chemistry, 
phvbics, astronomy, geologv, space 
science, etc.) 
S(»cial Studies 

American or World History 
Other social studies except religion 
Mathematics 

The structure ol the real number system 
and Its sub-systems 

Basic Concepts of Algebra and Informal 
Geometry 

Personal Hygiene 
Speech 

b. Specialized and Professional Education 

Child Psychology 
Educational Psychology 
Measurement and Fvaluation 
Reading 

Language Arts (including its nature and structure) 

Literature for Children 

Art for Children 

Music for Children 

Directed Teaching 

Methods Course 

Principals of Early Childhood Education 

c One area of concentration selected from the following hst be attained 

English 

Science 

Social Studies 

Mathematics 

Library Science 

Reading 

Speech 

Art 

Music 

Health and Physical Education 
Exceptional Children 



3 sem. hrs 



3 sem hrs. 

(> sem. hrs 
6 sem, hrs 



3 sem. hrs 
3 sem. hrs. 

Total 



Total 



i: 
i: 



12 



3 
3 
48 



3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3<^ 



18 
18 
18 
12 
15 
12 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 



If the student qualifies for endorsement in K-3 and 4 8, student teaching may be in either area 

If initial certification is in K-3, additional student teaching would not be required for certification 
in 4-8 if other requirements are met. 
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LEADERSHIP CONFERENC E ON E ARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



Mississippi 
Njiiic of St.iic 



STATUS REPORT ON F ARLV CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
PRESENT STATUS 

PROGRAMS 





Number o\ Existing kiiidergdrlerjs 
(5 yc.Ks (^Id) 


Number of Existing Nurseries 
(4 years old) 


StJte Supported 
()nl> 


0 


0 


1 cdcral Supported 
()nl\ 


Head Start-490; LI^T-17 
Title I, ESEA-147: Total-654 




I otjl Si hool 

Support 

()iil> 


Greenville ^) 
(6 weeks summer) 




^pptnr Private 


486 


(Includes 17 in school facilities) 



STAFF* No infoimation - n education or certification 





lejchers 


leachcr Aides 


Supervisors 


\ Icnientar) ( erti 
tkainjn ()nl> 


Number 


Number 


Local 


State 


t jrK ' .iMdhoud 1 ducation 
1 ndor't'tiicnt or ('ert Only 










( t»tnhinjtn)n 1 letn & 1 arly 
( htldluiod t duidtion 










home 1 tononias • Child 
Development HaLkground 










So I dutJtionj) Bjikpround 










Estimated totals 


1157 


655 







PROJECTED NEEDS 



PROGRAMS 


l%9-70 
{ Nuniher> 


1970-71 
(Number) 


1971-72 
(Number) 


1972-73 
(Number) 


1973-74 
(Number) 


kuulcfu.if (etis 












Nurseries 












STAFF 












1 1 u hi r^ 












fejcher \id^ 












Super\^^or^ 
St.He 












1 Ol.ll 













Oilll R ( ()\1M1 MS 

rhc State Department of Kd\ication has in fonriat ion only on Title T projects. 



M'k.iNC jti iih ^lat^. n.nitK.ition and or i.ndorstment standanls tor tetKliers. tejvherdids jnd other personnel involved in early childhood education programs 
April 21, 1969 

Date 
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OKLAHOMA 



Speciricd Subject Mailer tor i ndorsenienis 
hn dor semen i . Llenien lary * 

Valid toi leaching grades K-8 Requirement Bachelor's degree including general educaluHi, 50 (work 
m MX of ihe tbllowing areas Lnglish. social siudies health and physical educjiion. science, 
malhenialics. hunianilies. psvchologv. toieign language, line jrls. practical arls). professional 
eduealiun. including child developnieni. 21 (9 hours m siudenl leacbing. methods, and niaienals). 
speciah/jlion. 25 m specialized education for elementary teachers, with work in fine arts, science, 
arithmetic, social studies, language arts health and physical education, academic area of 
coiiccntrat'oii. 18, 



♦National Commission on Teacher hducation and Professional Standards and National Kducalion 
Association of the United States. A Manual on Cernfuation Requirements Washington, DC National 
Education Association. !'^)64. p. 110 
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LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



nif 1 ahnma 

Name of State 



STATUS REPORT ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATICN 
PRESENT STATUS 

PROGRAMS 





Number oi Exisling Kindergartens 
(5 years old) 


Number Lxtslmg Nurseries 
(4 yedis old) 


Suit* Supported 
Only 


None 




i ederal Supported 
Only 


None 




LoLjl Scboul 

Support 

Only 


362 Proj?rams= 1966-67 




23,172 Children - 1966-67 
45,403 Eligible - 1966-67 


( ombincd 
Support 







STAFF* 





Teachers 


Teacher Aides 


Supervisors 


Licnicntary (crti- 
ficutiun Only 


Number 


Number 


Loeai 


State 


i^rly ( hildhuud Education 
1 ndor«;emcnt or Cert Only 










Combination Llem & Larl> 
Childhood 1 ducation 


362 








Home 1 conomics - ( hi Id 
Development Background 










No 1 ducdljonal Background 










Other 











PROJECTED NEEDS 





1969-70 


19707! 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


PROGRAMS 


(Number) 


(Number) 


(Number) 


(Number) 


(Number) 


Kindergartens 


400 


500 


550 




600 


Nurseries 












STAFF 












leaChers 


700 


800 


850 


1000 


1130 


Teacher Aides 












Supervisors 
State 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


Local 













OTHER COMMENTS 

We shall have about 56,800 children who are 5 years 
old and eligible for kindergarten on September 1, 1969. 



*Plej$c attach state certification and/or endorsement standards for teachers, teacher aids and other personnel involved in sarly chjidhood education programs 

March 20. 1969 

Dale 
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TENNESSEE 



Specilied Subject Matter tor Liidorsements 
Lndi)rscnient. Grades I 9 

a Language Arts A minmiuni of 18 quarter hours in Language Arts, mcluding ( ommunication 
and btudy in areas such as Language Usage Speech, Children's Literature, and Library Service 

b Natural Sciences A minimum of 18 quarter hours in Natural Sciences, mcluding study of best 
uses of natural resources 

c Humanities A minimum of 21 quarter hours m tl;e Humanities, including study m School Art 
and School Music. 

d Health, Physical Lducation. Personal Development, ai d Home and Fannly Living A minimum 
of 18 quarter hours in Health. Physical Lducation. Personal Development and Home and 
Family Living, with not less than (i quarter hours in Health and (i quarter hours in Physical 
Lducation, including study in areas such as Personal Health. Nutrition, Physical Activities. 
Rhythmic Activities, and Games. 

e Social Studies A nunnnum of 18 quarter hours in Social Studies, including study in areas such 
as Tennessee History, Civics. Geography and socio-econc'^'.,c problems 

f Mathematics A minimum of b quarter hours in mathematics, includnig study in functional 
arithmetic. 

Lndorsement of Kindergarten Grade 3 

Eligibility for a certificate in grades 1-9 included as a part or in addition to, requirements for 
certification grades 1-9, and in each of the three categories below, attention must be given to 
kindergarten: 

a Methods and materials appropriate to kindergarten-grade 3. 

b- Child growth and development, including physical social emotional, and mental growth of 
children ages 5-10. and the implications of mese growths for learning 

c. Supervised students teaching in kindergarten-grade 3 
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LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



Name of Sute 

STATUS REPORT ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



PROGRAMS 



PRESENT STATUS 





Number of Existing Kindergartens 
(5 years old) 


Number ot Existing Nurseries 
<4 years old) 


Slale Supporied 
Only 


50 classes 


0 


1 ederal Supporied 
Only 


••99 classes 


State GEO Office should have this 


Lotdl Sthool 

Support 

Onl> 


Oak Ridge 




( onibmcd 
Suppori 







STAFF* 



leathers 



Teacher Aides 



Supervisors 



i Uihi'iiury CVrtr 

ru.itionOniy ^^^^ seconda 

1 m\\ i Ititdhood \ duration 
I iidorsemcnl or (erl Onl> 



Number 



Number 



Local 



y) 



State 



Some School System 
^mplny high school 



Knoxvi lie 
only Schoji 



City is the 
1 System hav 



( ombiiiation LIcm & Larly 
dutdhood I duLation 



students, others ufce a supery 

parpnr volunrf^prs | only rn 



isor assignee 

Karly ChnHh^od 



Home I Lonomits ' Child 
IVvelopnient Baekground 



Education 



No I ducational Background 



A few assistants 



other 



are certified teac lers 



PROJECTED NEEDS 



PROGRAMS 


1969-70 
(Number) 


1970-71 
(Number) 


1971-72 
(Number) 


IV72-73 
(Number) 


1973-74 
(Number) 


Kindergartens 


ISO 




dpcisions 






Nurseries 




(Looks disnw 


.1 at present t 


ime) 




STAFF 












Teachers 


150 










Teacher Aides 


150 










Supervisors 
State 


1 












CWe anticipate lhat very few 


School Systems 


will employ s 


apervisors 



OTHER COMMENTS 



for kindergarten and grades 1, 2 and 3 in the near future.) 



*PleaM; attach state Lortification and/or endorsement standards for teachers, teacher aids and other personnel mvolved in early childhood education programs 

*These aro estimates. Final statistical reports have not been 
3 ■.13^69 compiled for '68- '69 school year. 

Date 
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TEXAS 

THE PREPARATION OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 

\ 1 lie ( cKihcjic 

Ihe Kiiuleigjilcii 1 udoiscniciil lur ihc Piovisioiul Corlificdlc in clcnioiiUiv cducjlioii slull icq^mc 
scincstLM honis ol juino! level louisos oi jbovc ol the work lowjrd the hjclielor's degree, speeihcjllv 
devoted to kindeigai ten prep.ir.ition . in addition to student te.icliin^ 

I I he Knideiizjiten 1 ndorseinent 

.1 '\ pioui jin for elenientjf) cei titicjtton wnh knidergjrtcn cndoiscnicnt shdll include a niuiinuini 
ot ^) semester houis ol junior level courses or above identified jnd designed for kuideigjiteii 
tCcichci prep.irjiion m addition to student tcjchmg 

A nijxniunii ol (> houis ol this knidetgarten ediicatK>ii may be substituted lor elementarv 
certihcation lecjuircniciits Ihese mav be in liie Combination Subjects in Academic 
SpccialKjtinn and/oi in Elementary Content Areas Si\ semester hours oi electives must be 
preserved :n llie ccrtific;ite progiam 

In order to qualny lor tlie Provisional Liementary Ceitificate with an endorsement loi teaching 
in kindergarten, tlie candidate niust complete (> semeslei hours ol student teaching This shall 
consist ol } semcstci hours o| student teachmg in kindergarten and semester hours of student 
teacinng m the elenientar\ grades 

b On September I ol 1^)70 tt)llownig the elfectne date ot this proposal no pcison max be 
assigned as a kindergaian leudicr who does not have a kindergarten endorsement o? an 
einergencv permit for ktiidergaiien assignment 

l eacheis holding an elementary ccrtiricale prior to the date ot enf\)icenient ol the policv, who 
have had one ( t ) year or more ol successlul evpericnce in kmdergaftcn withm a five year pcrn>d 
piioi to the ettective dale ot this policy in a school accredited by the levas Lducation Agenc> , 
may apply tor and icceive the kindergaiten endorsement 

2 I iiicrgency Peimn tor Kmderg.'ttcn 

The l inergency Feachiiig Permit loi Kindergaiten is available only upon the request of an 
employing superintendent either tor (a) a person who holds an elementaiy ceitificate or (b) a 
[iCison who has successt'ully taught tor tivu or more years m kindergarten in a school accredited 
by the Texas I due at ion Agency 

Ihe Emergency Teaching Permit lor kindergarten tor a person who holds an elementary 
ceitificate may be renewed annually for an additional two scholastic years at the end ol whicii 
time the full requirements must be completed at an approved college A minimum ot 3 semester 
houis in kindergarten shall be completed lor each renewal 

A peison assigned to kindergarten on the elTcctivc date of this policy who has taught 
successfuPy five or more years in kindergarten in a school accredited by the Texas l^ducation 
Agency nay be issued an Lmergcncy Permit, renewable for five years provided at least i^ 
semester hours shall have been earned each year toward the HIenienlary Cerlitlcate and 
Kindcigartcn Hn orsement. 

B Geneial Requirements lor Colleges 

1 Ihe college or university preparmg kindergarten teachers siiall have at least one fulNtmie 
specialist who has at least a master's degree and at least two years o! successful experience in 
teaching kindergarten. 

1 The college or university shall maintain a laboratory school or have available adequate facihhes 
for observation and student teaching at the kindergarten level 

3 Libiary facilities shall provide materials tor research and study of the young child and of 
kindergarten programs 



CHILDREN PARTICIPATING IN CURRENT PROGRAMS FOR FIVE-YEAR OLDS 



The following iniorniahon suggests the scope of the programs tn Te\js now opei Jtmg with Stale local, and 
Federal funds. Head Start figures are from the Office ol hcononiic Oppoitunitx Other hgures arc from \ 
Texas bducation Agency. Reliable estimates of five-yejr olds attending noii-pubhc kindergarten programs 'ii 
Texas are not available. 



Public school kindergarten 


32.HIH 




Head Start summer program 


3 1 >)34 


l^)(^S 


Head Start year-long program 




lM()7-()8 


Non-l:ng!ish speaking preschool program 


1(>,H()3 


l^)()7 


Migrant preschool program 


mo 




KSKA Title 1 summer program 






LStA Title 1 year-long program 




l%7-(iH 



149J65* 



PROJECTED NUMBER OF FIVE-YEAR OLDS IN TEXAS 



26(>,.S60 ... .... h)()H-0^> 

262,500 |W)-70 

256,000 .... 1^)70-71 

250,000 . 

236,500 h)72-73 

221,000 73-74 

216,600 h) 74-75 



*Some Pupils may have been enrolled in two programs. 
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PARTICIPANTS 



A P Benneii 

Mississippi Siaie Depl of Fdiication 
Jackson. Mississippi 

Dr R. K. Beni 
Universiiv ol Arkansas 
Fayeiievflle. Arkansas 

Dr Mary Tom Berry 

Middle Tennessee Stale Universiiy 

Murlreesboro, Tennessee 

Dr. Belly Broman 
Universiiy of Tennessee 
Chaiianooga. Tennessee 

Dr Alberia Caslenada 
Universiiy of Texas 
Ausiin. Texas 

Dr. James Colmey 
Memphis Siaie Universiiy 
Mem plus. Tennessee 

Mr Ruben L. Cousins 
Snuiliern Educaiion F'oundaiion 
Allan la, Georgia 

Dr. Joan Duval 1 

Bureau ot Personnel Developmeni 
U.S. OlTice of Hducalion 
WashingioiK D. C 

Miss Donna Edwards 
Ceniral Siaie College 
Fdmond. Oklahoma 

Dr. Peggy Lmerson 
University of Mississippi 
Oxford, Mississippi 

Miss Mary Emmons 
Mississippi Insiiiuie for Early 

Childhood Education 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Dr. Glenn S Gallien 
University of Tennessee- Martin 
Martin, Tennessee 

Dr An Gravaii 
University of Tennessee 
Kiioxville, Tennessee 

Mrs. Helen Groth 

Council on Early Childhood 

Education 
Little Rock, Arkansas 



Dr Eric M. Guim 

University ol* Southern Mississippi 

Hailiesburg Mississippi 

Miss Ruih Guihrie 
Henderson Siaie College 
Arkadelphia. Arkansas 

Dr, Martin Haberman 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick. New Jersey 

Dr Cecil Haywood 
Arkansas A & M College 
College Heights. Arkansas 

Mrs. Gwyn Hensley 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin. Texas 

Mr Jim B. Hensley 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin. Texas 

Mr. David Hill 

Memphis State University 

Memphis. Tennessee 

Dr Josephine Hoffer 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Dr Louise Hunt 

University of Tennessee-Martin 
Martin. Tennessee 

Dr. Marguita L. iriand 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Dr. Sam Johnson, Dean 
College of Education 
Memphis State University 
Memphis. Tennessee 

Mrs Earline D. Kendall 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Mrs Andrea Loughry 

Middle Tennessee Stale Universiiy 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Mrs Virginia Marsden 
Oklahoma Stale University 
Stilluater, Oklahoma 
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I)i W V^dlc Marsdc!! 
Okldhcuud Stdlc I nivcrMU 
StilKviHci , Dkldfionid 

I)r ( Kdc I Mdinn 

Aiislin. lc\as 

Mis Ruth A McDowell 
kMHicssCL* A I Sidle l'mvcrs!l\ 
Ndslivillc, Icmicsscc 

Di Cdrl I McOudugc 

I'fuvL'isilv ol Soiitlioin Mississippi 

HdU icshurg, Mississippi 

l)i CidwlDrd Minis 
PhildiidLM Sniilh ( ollcgc 
Ijlllc Kock. Arkuiisds 

Mr John D Mosolcy 

lojchor l.duL\itu>n diid C ortilicdtion 

Okldlionid City. OkldliDiiu 

Mrs (ieiie Nckon 
lliMVorsilv ol 'Ic\ds 
Austin. lo\ds 

Mis»s» Bdrbdrd W Nornijii 
l'nivorsil> t)l leiincsscc Mdrliii 
Mdrliii, [cnncssoe 

Mrs I Isic P Odkloy 

Austin PcdV Sldto L'iiivcrsit> 

( Idiksvillc, Iciiiicsscc 

Mr I (>wtlior Penii 

Arkdiisds Oopjitiiiciit of Lducdtion 

Liltic Rock. Arkdiisds 

I)r Mdry Lllcn Porkiiis 

Georgia State Dcpaitniciit ol I ducation 

Atlanta. Georgia 

Di Mdry C'Idre Petty 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman. Oklahonia 

Dr R W, Pldiits 
Uiiivcriiily of Mississippi 
Oxford, Mississippi 

Dr. D. W. Puckctt 

Arkdiisas A & M 

( ollegc Heights, Arkansas 

Dr, Irvm L. Ramsey 
University of Arkansas 
Fayettevillc, Arkansas 

Miss Margaret Rauhof 
Memphis State University 
Memphis. Tennessee 



Di lleloii I Kkhdids 
( fi jiiibling ( nlloiio 
(iijiiibling 1 omsidiid 

Mis I oieno Roh\ 

I e\ds A \1 I ni\oisit\ 

( ollogo Stdtiuii, I e\ds 

Ml (luy Rose 

Memphis StJtc rni\eisil\ 

Memphis I oiinessee 

U I) \ R>dn 
Memphis Stdle I'mvoisitv 
Mempfits. 1 LMiiiessee 

Mis [ oiiie W 1 hoiiiloii 
Jd».ks()ii Stdte ( ollege 
JdCkson. Mississippi 

[)r R S I huimoii 
Umversit\ ot lemiessee 
kiiowille. 1 eiiiiessee 

Mrs Yvoiih. Siiulli 
Memphis Sldte Uiiiveisity 
Mempliis. leniiossee 

l)i Rose Spuold 

'[ W U ( ollege ol I duCdliun 

Denton. Ie\ds 

Dr I ouise (' Slephens 
I aiigsloii Uiiiveisii> 
Ldiigston. Oklahonij 

Dr Mildred B V:iiice 
Arkansas St<ile University 
State Um\ersit> , Arkaiisds 

Nhss Kathi\n Warren 

Stdte Depdrtment ol Lducdtion 

Nashville Tennessee 

Miss Geiiy Wdson 
Mississippi Institute for I driy 

( liildhood I'dtication 
Jackson. Mississippi 

Dr Mdry Wilt 

Memphis Stdte llniversity 

Memphis Tennessee 

Dr. Rosestellc B Woolner 
Memphis State University 
Memphis Tennessee 

Dr James Wright 
Henderson State College 
Arkadelphia. Arkansas 
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